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ance program. On the other hand, Mathewson, a leader in the 
contemporary guidance movement, feels that “core teachers are 
basically subject matter teachers and not guidance counselors” 
(2). He does not believe that the classroom teacher should be en- 
trusted with the major responsibility of the guidance program or 
that the core program, as he understands it, is as effective in aiding 
youth in pertinent areas as a group guidance plan under the super- 
vision of a trained person (3). 
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PURPOSE 


It is the opinion of the writer that contrary to the implications 
of the views expressed in the preceding paragraph, group guidance 
as it is currently conceived and the core concept are not irrecon- 
cilable. Accordingly, it is the purpose of this paper to demonstrate 
(1) that group guidance and the core concept have much in com- 
mon and (2) that group guidance could properly serve as a means, 


indirect to be sure, of introducing the core concept to a school or 
school system. 


DEFINITIONS 


Although some of its proponents might not agree, the core con- 
cept as employed in this paper indicates “a group of structured 
problem areas, based upon the common problems, needs, and in- 
terests of adolescents, from which are developed teacher-student 
planned learning units or activities” (4). 

The definition of group guidance to be employed is the following 
statement by Jones: “Group guidance is a group enterprise or ac- 
tivity in which the primary purpose is to assist each individual 
in the group to solve his problems and make his adjustments” (5) 


COMPARISON 
Obviously, the concepts under dis 


are not clearly evident in a simple definitive statement. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs are an endeavor to delve further into these 
concepts and to demonstrate that the factors comprising them are 
similar, if not essentially the same. 

(1) Aims. The core concept is intended to focus upon what is 
often referred to as the general education of the student (6). It 
is concerned with the things that all students should have in com- 
mon, such items as democratic values and skills in the communi- 
cative area, In reality the idea basic to the core is that experiences 
needed by all youths should not be hemmed in or distorted by 
artificial and unrealistic subject-matter lines of demarcation (7). 
This idea is closely related to the objectives of group guidance 
group guidance aims to treat of those things which boys and 
of a given age level must know if they are to function effectively 
as citizens in a socially-oriented democracy (8). Group guidance 
is intended to deal primarily with the psycho-social factors and 
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problems that the secondary school youth must face up to in his 
never-ending pursuit of satisfactory life adjustment (9). 

Group guidance, like the core, does not honor subject-matter 
boundaries—but by its very nature is limited to what might be 
termed nonacademic problems. Whereas both the core and group 
guidance are problem-centered and present-oriented, the latter 
is not held accountable for the development of basic skills (10). 
Students in a core program often start with the present and delve 
into the past in an attempt to understand better the present. 
Group guidance, since it has no responsibility to give to students 
“academic insights,” is more limited in its aims. The core attempts 
to give students the essentials requisite to a developmental age 
in all areas of human endeavor. Although employing a like ap- 
proach, group guidance limits itself to personal-social adjustment, 
for whereas the core requires a particular administrative pat- 
tern, group guidance can function in most any kind of curricular 
pattern. 

(2) Universality. If the core is to be that portion of the cur- 
riculum which enables youth to acquire the essentials necessary 
for successful living in a democratic society, then it will obviously 
be required of every youth. Further, if the essentials vary with 
the different stages of the developmental process, then it will be 
required of every youth during his entire stay in school. The 
trend in the few schools that employ the core is to have the block 
of time allotted to it dwindle progressively from the seventh to 
the twelfth grade, There appears to be a tacit assumption that 
the general education needed to thrive in a democratic society 
decreases proportionately with age. The basis for this assumption 
is not too clear. 

Group guidance is apparently undermined by the same belief. 
For whereas group guidance programs are to be found in a tre- 
mendous number of junior high schools, they are much fewer in 
number in senior high schools. The prevalence of guidance pro- 
grams in junior high schools is apparently in keeping with what 
some educators believe to be the exploratory character of the 
Junior high school. Apparently, the youth is to do his exploring 
in junior high school. Once he gets to the high school, he has 
to get down to work and devote his time to the rigorous pursuit of 
rigidly defined subject matter areas. 

(3) Time. The core program generally takes up in an uninter- 
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rupted fashion from two to four hours of the student’s day, with 
a decreasing allotment in the upper grades. The core group is 
handled by one teacher for the entire period of time, perhaps for 
more than one year, although a number of other teachers on the 
staff may be called in as they are needed. The obvious advantage 
of such a setup is that the teacher gets to know the student better 
because of the long period of contact and the emphasis upon pupil 
development. In fact, students of the core program have stated 
that a close relationship with teachers is perhaps the most out- 
standing thing that they received from the core (11). 

For a number of curricular reasons, far more time is devoted to 
core programs where they exist than is devoted to existing group 
guidance programs. There are indeed few, if any, group guidance 
programs that require more than a single period on a given day. 

(4) Basis. The core program is based upon th 


common needs 
and interests of youth, 


the essentials for successful living in a 
democratic society. These needs are determined by all interested 
parties, each of whom contributes something to the final product. 
Alberty and his students have listed the possible sources who might 
contribute to the determination of the nature of the needs of youth 
(12). (1) Staff members who have had much experience with youth 
will undoubtedly have some insight as to the needs of youth. (2) 
Checklists or student questionnaires might well be employed t 

determine the immediate expressed needs of students, An analysis 
and critical interpretation of these responses will serve to establish 
the relationship that prevails between immediate needs and their 
implications for broader problem areas. (3) The parents of stu- 
dents may have some ideas on the out-of-school needs of youth or 
other ideas pertinent to the reaction of youth to particular school 
studies. The P.T.A. is a medium for gaining the viewpoint of 
parents on this matter. (4) Students might also be studied in out- 
of-school groups, Knowing what and how students do in non- 
school situations will undoubtedly be of value in planning a core 
Program, (5) Reviewing the literature on the pre-adolescent and 


the adolescent will familiarize core planners with the latest scien- 
tifie, authoritative thought on t 


he problems of youth, (6) Famili- 
arity with work being done in the core type programs at other 
schools will also be of value. Although one is not encouraged to 
ape programs that are intended to meet the common needs of 
a particular group of students, f 


icula amiliarity with what other schools 
are doing is in no way harmful. 
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The group guidance program is also based on the common needs 
of youth, but in a restricted fashion. Group guidance is primarily 
concerned with the life-adjustment process. It is not to be identi- 
fied with instruction, whereas to all intents and purposes the core 
is a means of providing instruction. Nevertheless, in a limited way, 
group guidance people employ most, if not all, of the techniques 
employed by core workers in determining the needs of students. 
Hoppock has stated in support of the problems approach that “the 
content of the group guidance program will vary with the purpose, 
the grade level, the school, the counselor, and the students” (18). 

The check list and census approach have often been used in 
guidance classes as means of determining the course of study. 
Needless to say, trained guidance people are aware of the impor- 
tance of consulting the pertinent literature and out-of-school 
sources in an effort to understand better the student and his prob- 
lems. Both group guidance and the core concept place tremendous 
importance upon the need to base a curriculum or course of study 
upon the common needs of youth as determined by all interested 
parties. 

(5) Scope and sequence. The core program as it appears at the 
University High School of the Ohio State University is indicative 
of the wide swath that the core cuts. The program at this school is 
directed at meeting the “three large focal points of adolescent con- 
cern” which serve as a basis for the core; namely, (1) personal 
living—problems related to growing up; (2) personal-social living 
—problems related to living with and understanding others; and 
(3) social-civic-economic living—problems related to living in and 
understanding the immediate and wider community and world 
(14). Each of these divisions is subdivided into a number of prob- 
lem areas from which resource and learning units are derived. The 
sequence in which these problem areas are to be treated is a matter 
of some concern, with the number of variations generally de- 
termined by the flexibility or rigidity of the grade levels at which 
particular problems are treated. For example, although favoring a 
flexible approach to the problem, Alberty has stated that for 
reasons of student and teacher security an attempt to initiate 
a core program might well begin with units of learning based upon 
a relatively fixed list of problem areas (15). 

The problem areas of the core and the suggested problem areas 
in group guidance programs have much in common. Drake and 
Ramy indicate that group guidance programs they are familiar 
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with have a broad concept of problems related to mental health, 
with great emphasis upon pupil personality (16). Richard D. 
Allen’s work with the Inor Guidance Series and the recent publi- 
cations of the National Forum Guidance Series may be cited as 
evidence of the long-standing recognition that group guidance 
workers have given to the problems approach to education. In 
further detail, one might note Mathewson’s position on the scope 
of the group guidance program. He states that group guidance will 
“(1) concern itself with the common needs and problems of per- 
sonal-social living in school and out, (2) penetrate beneath the 
outer shell of classroom compliance among pupils and deal with 
underlying perceptions, attitudes, and values, (3) reaffirm or re- 
align attitudinal dispositions, (4) provide a setting for attainment 
of insight by individual members into their own attitudes and 
values systems as well as those of other members, (5) provide a 
condition of ‘group expectancy’ with respect to social and moral 
conduct, and (6) create an atmosphere in which each member 
has maximum opportunity to alter his attitudes and values with- 


out loss of face, or to retain them if this seems desirable to him 
(17).” Obviously, the sequence in which problem areas are to be 


dealt with is dependent upon the particular school situation. 

(6) Relation to remainder of curriculum. In part, the core pro- 
gram is dependent for its success upon other areas of the curricu- 
lum. As Alberty has expressed it, the core is “supported and rein- 
forced by a rich offering of special interest activities—both formal 
and informal—designed to meet the particular needs of students 
and to develop their unique capacities, interests, and talents” (18). 

As is the case with group guidance, the core program can be 
no more successful than the members of the school community 
wish it to be. Both ideas have to be sold when they are introduced 
into a new situation. It goes almost without saying that a success- 
ful core or group guidance program aids the other aspects of the 
school program. The student who has been awakened in the core 
goes to the special subject areas with interest. The student who 
as the result of group guidance has achieved insight into his prob- 
lems is more receptive to learning in the ordinary classroom situa- 
tion. 

In the foregoing statements an attem 
onstrate that the core conce 
much in common. Both are 


pt has been made to dem- 
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of common values, (2) material that ought to be required of all 
students, (3) a program based upon common needs as determined 
by all interested parties, and (4) a program that is flexible in 
scope and sequence. Both concepts are at the same time vitally 
dependent upon and essential to the total curricular pattern of 
which they are but a part. 


INTRODUCING THE CORE 


There are a number of ways of introducing the core concept 
into a school system. One might be to convince all interested 
parties to revamp in wholesale fashion the traditional program 
and to introduce the core concept in its place. Another plan might 
call for the introduction of a fusion plan which would eventually 
lead to a core based on adolescent needs. A third way is to 
establish a pilot core program in one section of a grade in an 
endeavor to demonstrate that the core is a better means of 
achieving educational objectives consonant with democratic living. 
A fourth way, one not often referred to in the literature, is to 
introduce into the curriculum concepts that are essentially the 
same as the underlying principles of the core or that are at least 
based upon principles compatible with core theory. 

Small has pointed out that most administrators and teachers 
would rebel at the thought of a wholesale revision of the tradi- 
tional program in favor of the core (19). He suggests that since 
it is too much to hope for consensus at the depth or philosophical 
level, an empirical approach to the problem is necessary. He 
advocates the use of a pilot program as a means of introducing an 
adolescent-needs core. 

To the writer, even such a revision as a pilot program might 
be too strong for the blood of the average public school worker. 
It is in this respect that the case for the indirect approach to the 
introduction of the core gains stature. For if, as has been suggested 
earlier, the core concept and the group guidance approach have 
much in common, then the introduction or utilization of a cur- 
rently existing group guidance situation might well sow the seed- 
bed of a future core program. What must be taken into considera- 
tion is the fact that group guidance programs are to be found in 
a tremendous number of schools—whereas the number of schools 
that currently have adolescent-needs core programs are indeed 
few in number. 
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The suggested indirect approach is not mere conjecture. It has 
been done successfully in Pasadena. Bennett declares that many 
of the curricular changes that have taken place in Pasadena have 
been outgrowths of the group guidance program. She states: “In 
the late thirties a system-wide committee, initiated to consider 
ways of improving the guidance system, made recommendations 
for changes in the entire curricular structure. Interests and needs 
of adolescents formerly used as a basis for the group guidance 
programs were now reformulated and adopted as the basis of 
the entire curriculum. Former homeroom units and activities be- 
came, in modified form, a basic part of the core or general-educa- 
tion program (20).” 

Bennett goes on to relate that the adolescent- 
later dropped and implies that the inability of teachers to feel 
secure in a curricular pattern that was so far removed from the 
traditional pattern under which they had formerly operated was 
a strong factor (21). The teachers realized that to be successful 
as core teachers they would have to have more work—either in 


college or in-service training—in counseling techniques and group 
dynamics. 
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core concept might well join forces in working together for a 
curriculum that is based upon the realistic needs, problems, and 
interests of adolescent youth. 
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THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


KIMBALL WILES ax» HULDA GROBMAN 


University of Florida 


The literature in recent years has contained many statements 
that the principal should assume leadership in curriculum develop- 
ment in the school in which he works. Few studies have been re- 
ported that deal with the way this leadership is to be exerted or 
the effectiveness of principals in working with the curriculum 
improvement program. 

As we begin to explore this problem, we are confronted with 
several kinds of problems: 


(1) Are principals able to effect curriculum change in the schools 
in which they work? 


(2) What does the principal do to promote effective curriculum 
improvement? 

(3) Are principals in secondary and elementary schools equally 
effective in exerting curriculum leadership? 

(4) What type of principal is most effective in curriculum work? 
These areas have been touched on by researchers at the University 
of Florida who, for the last four years, have been studying the 
working patterns of principals and the school situations in which 
these working patterns were operating. Two doctoral studies have 
been concerned with curriculum change and readiness for curricu- 
lum change, and the relationship between these factors and the 
working pattern or on-the-job behavior of the principal (1). 

As a first step in the University of Florida Leadership Study, 
the operational patterns of an individual principal were described 
in terms of his actions in each of eighty-six operational situations 
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cerned with people rather than with things as against principals 
who center decision making in themselves, who act largely on the 
basis of status considerations and who are thing-centered. These 
operating pattern classifications, incidentally, were found to have 
no relationship with the basic democratic or authoritarian person- 
ality of a given principal as measured by standard personality 
tests. 
PROGRAM CHANGE 


A study conducted by Woodrow Sugg sought to discover the 
relationship between the behavior of forty-eight principals as 
scaled on this democratic-nondemocratic continuum and the 
amount and kind of curriculum change that took place in their 
schools. Sugg found that in schools led by principals who were 
classified as relatively democratic, more curriculum change took 
place and that such change covered a wider range of activities. 

In terms of subject matter fields, the more democratic schools 
added more courses and activities, modified more courses and 
dropped fewer courses and activities than the nondemocratic 
schools. The more democratic schools also made significantly more 
changes in daily schedules, guidance services and procedures and 
changes in other services than were made by the comparable group 
of less democratic schools. Though both groups of schools tended 
to expand school programs, the expansion rate was greater in 
democratic schools than in nondemocratie schools. 

There was also evidence of a relationship between methods used 
to produce program change and the operating pattern of the prin- 
cipal. The democratically administered schools made more ex- 
tensive use of non-staff persons in working on program change. 
They also utilized a greater number and more varied procedures 
in making changes. The faculties of the democratically adminis- 
tered schools used a wider variety of work groups and meetings 
in working on program development. 

Other differences between schools were found by level of school. 
There were many more changes in courses and subjects and more 
courses added and dropped in secondary schools in general than 
at the elementary level. 


READINESS FOR CHANGE 


Faculty readiness for curriculum change was also investigated 
by Sugg. Using a measuring instrument, the Curriculum Improve- 
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ment Measure developed by James Kelman Duncan, scores for 
all principals and teachers in the codperating school were secured. 

Elementary and secondary teachers showed substantially the 
same readiness for curriculum change. Individual teacher scores 
showed a wide variation. Possible scores on the CIM range from 
0 to 48. Of some four hundred teachers tested, scores ranged from 
12 for the lowest scorer, a secondary teacher, to 47, the highest 
scorer, an elementary teacher. Mean scores for this group of 
teachers was 28. 

Principals showed greater readiness for curriculum change. 
Their over-all score was significantly higher than that of teachers. 
They outscored teachers on twenty-three of the instrument's 
twenty-four questions. Also principals were clearer in their values 
than the teachers; they rarely used the “undecided” option, while 
teachers used it consistently. 

The greatest difference between principal and teacher scores 
was on understanding and acceptance of modern curriculum 
theory. On four of the six curriculum items, principal responses 
were more than 25 per cent better than those of teachers. This 
result is particularly interesting since princip 
cific curriculum courses in their 
the basis of exposure to formal courses, 
should know more about accepted curr: 

Several hypotheses might be adva 
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the-job operational pattern. The principal who scored highest on 
the CIM was also a low scorer on the democratic measure. 


PATTERN OF BEHAVIOR 


Program change in a school is not so much related to what the 
principal thinks about change or his readiness for change as it is 
to his general operational pattern. How the principal feels, what 
he thinks in terms of educational theory, is less important in pro- 
moting curriculum change than how he works with people, indi- 
vidually and as a group. It was found that the elementary schools 
administered by a democratic principal had faculties that were 
more ready for curriculum change than those led by less demo- 
cratic principals, 

In contrast to the fairly clear relationship between the ele- 
mentary principal’s operating pattern and his faculty’s readiness 
for curriculum change, in secondary schools, no relationship was 
found between faculty readiness for curriculum change and the 
operational pattern of the principal. 

In interpreting this phenomenon, one relevant factor might be 
that, on the whole, secondary principals are less democratic than 
elementary principals. The most democratic secondary principal 
is much less democratic than the most democratic elementary 
principal. 

Another major consideration is that there would seem to be a 
difference in the position of the elementary and the secondary 
principal. The elementary principal works with his entire faculty 
on problems that are common to the faculty. In this process 
apparently his way of working makes a difference in the thinking 
of the faculty. In the secondary school, which is departmentalized, 
individual departments are likely to be handling curriculum prob- 
lems, with less over-all school consideration of them. On curricu- 
lum, what the department head thinks and does, how he operates, 
is likely to be more significant as a leadership function than the 
thinking and actions of the principal. On the basis of our data, it 
would seem that the secondary principal in the schools investi- 
gated was being relatively ineffective as a worker for curriculum 
improvement. If this is the case, we may need to take another 
look at the way the secondary principal should work, or at the 
desirability of the present organization of the secondary schools, 
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SOME CONCLUSIONS 


Based on these studies we find: : 

(1) There is more program change in schools with democratic 
principals than in schools with nondemocratic principals, and 
such change covered a wider range of activities. 

(2) No difference was found between elementary and secondary 
faculties in readiness for curriculum change. 

(3) Principals are more ready for curriculum change than are 
their faculties. 

(4) No relationship was found between principal’s readiness 
for change and curriculum change actually taking place in 
his school. 

(5) No relationship was found between principal’s readiness 
for change and the operating pattern of the principal. 

(6) Faculties in elementary schools with democratic principals 
are more ready for curriculum change than those in ele- 
mentary schools with nondemocratic principals, 

(7) The operating pattern of the principal does not seem to 


influence faculty readiness for curriculum change at the 
secondary school level. 
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THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT’S WORK 
WITH SMALL GROUPS 


ARTHUR E. BANTA 


Los Angeles, California 


The concept of democratic leadership in education has con- 
sistently grown in popularity over the last several decades. In 
the literature on school administration, one finds a steady in- 
crease in the use of the word “democratic” in the titles. The 
feeling is becoming prevalent that a group of people can solve 
its problems better than any one authority in the group could 
solve them. 

Along with the growth of these democratic concepts of school 
administration, there has been increasing study in the fields of 
sociology, psychology, and social psychology, of techniques which 
facilitate group processes. These techniques, which are not yet 
fully developed by these infant sciences, are aiding groups in 
achieving their ends. The techniques are not yet widely known 
by educators, but certainly will come into their own within the 
next ten years. 

There is, as yet, no readily available handbook of group tech- 
niques. When one becomes available, it should be of considerable 
help to school administrators. The leaders in the group dynamics 
movement will no doubt prepare such a handbook in time. 

Assume that a school leader has a strong belief in the demo- 
cratic process. Assume that he wants those affected by a decision 
to be involved in making the decision. What guide lines may he 
use to get group decisions? What are good group techniques? More 
than one school administrator has had nightmares after trying 
to get his administrative cabinet or his lay advisory group to de- 
cide on an issue and having them wrangle and rage about many 
other things—creating a dozen problems where but one existed 
before. 

The following points may not solve all such problems, but they 
may be a start towards better group action. The techniques are 
particularly applicable for the superintendent’s cabinet (the prin- 
cipals and assistant superintendents who meet with him regularly 
once a week) and for the lay advisory committee (appointed by 
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(2) Be ona first or a last name basis. If one person in the group 

n is Joe, the group is split into 
favored and unfavored groups. The best procedure is to agree to 
f the mores of the region forbid 
in the group by last name, and 


ever, many a meeting has a purpose b ated aims and 
problems—this purpose is a “jockeying for power,” There fe 
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decisions made by the group. Every so often, he is to report to 
the group how it is doing as a group. A statement by the observer 
might be something like this: “The group decided to discuss 
whether more manipulative aids should be used in Arithmetic. 
One member has talked ten of the twenty minutes the subject has 
been discussed. The discussion bogged down on two occasions when 
a member brought up a different subject”. The observer does not 
tell who does what. He merely observes the group as a group. 

(5) Each person should contribute his proportional time to the 
discussion. The superintendent is at a meeting to listen as well 
as to talk. The others are there to talk as well as to listen. If there 
are five persons present, each person (including the superin- 
tendent) should talk, on the average, approximately 20% of the 
time and listen 80% of the time. A self-score card can help each 
individual to keep himself in line. 

(6) Make use of a recorder. One member of the group should be 
designated as the recorder. He records on paper only items on which 
there is a consensus. That means he writes down the topics which 
the group agrees to discuss. Whenever the whole group reaches a 
consensus, the recorder writes down what it is they agree upon. 
He does not record any debate, nor who said what. He only 
records what the whole group agrees on. 

(7) Rotate observer and recorder at each meeting. If each per- 
son gets his turn at these key jobs, each will get a chance to see 
just a little better how the group works. More important, no one 
person will become the Caesar of the group by virtue of his 
position as recorder or observer. 

(8) Have each person use a self-scoring card. The self-scoring 
card on participation is simple to operate. It has a space for the 
approximate number of minutes the meeting was held; approxi- 
mate number of minutes I participated in speaking; approximate 
number of minutes I participated in listening; percentage of time 
I spent in speaking; percentage of time I spent in listening. The 
number of minutes and the percentages should not be exact. The 
cards are kept by the individual so that he may see what his 
participation-listening ratio is. 

(9) The superintendent must put the recommendations of the 
group to use, or explain with good reasons why he was unable to 
do so. He participated in the decision, and is thus bound by it 
as is everyone else in the group. If he cannot trust the decisions 
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of the group, he had better disband his lay advisory group and 
his administrative cabinet. 

(10) Shelve hot issues until the group can get the facts. When 
members of the group begin dividing into camps, someone should 
shelve the discussion until another meeting. The observer is a 
good person to do this, although any member of the group may 
suggest it. Usually tempers flare in direct proportion as a group 
is devoid of the necessary facts to make a decision. If rival camps 
are set up in the group because of lack of facts, 
facts are brought in, someone has to “lose.” 

The ten techniques above are, of course, 
superintendents with a strongly democratical 
administration. For a confirmed autocrat to a 
all will result only in utter frustration. 

Principals and teachers who are interested in group techniques 
applicable to their situations will find materials available through 
the National Education Association, through the Research Center 
for Group Dynamics at the University of Michigan, and from 
local universities. As a very readable reference in this field for 
all school people, Stuart Chase’s Roads to Agreement can be 
recommended. There are a number of excellent general books on 


the topic of group processes and structures also available at book- 
stores and libraries. 
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GROUPING: HOMOGENEOUS OR 
HETEROGENEOUS? 


EVELYN WOOD CUMMINS 


Linden-McKinley Junior-Senior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Should all students be grouped heterogeneously; should homo- 
geneous groups be formed within classes on the basis of interests; 
or should all students be grouped homogeneously on the basis of 
ability? This issue has been a point of controversy among edu- 
cators for a number of years and seems likely to remain so. 

It is a part of our democratic tradition to recognize and culti- 
vate the uniqueness of the individual. In order to do this, the 
secondary school must provide for individual differences of the 
student. Since the 1920’s when the successful testing movement 
was at its height, many instruments have been developed to 
measure individual differences in intelligence, reading and mathe- 
matical ability, as well as special aptitudes in art, music, science 
and other subjects. Since that time, educators have developed 
many programs and plans for providing for the wide range of 
differences. One plan has been ability grouping in which students 
are sectioned according to ability, using various criteria such 
as I.Q., reading level, or marks given by the classroom teacher. 
Such a plan is referred to as homogeneous grouping. Unselected 
groups, where no effort has been made at segregation, are termed 
heterogeneous. 

At one time it was believed students could be grouped homo- 
geneously on the basis of only one variable such as an I.Q. To- 
day we know there is really no such thing as a homogeneous 
group. The extent of heterogeneity may be reduced by the care- 
ful use of multiple criteria, but there still would remain a wide 
diversity of interests and abilities that cannot be measured by 
the screening devices we have today (1). It has been established 
that in any group where there is good teaching, a tendency toward 
greater heterogeneity will exist. 

Human behavior in any situation depends on many things in 
addition to mental capacity or potential. Learning is a function 
of a person’s level of intelligence, but it is also a function of a 
person’s level of motivation, his past experience and preparation, 
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and the facilitation that is offered him. Homogeneous grouping 
on the basis of the single variable of intelligence also assumes 
that all school learning is of a high level academic type when 
school learning may be at all levels of complexity. Many times in 
a given situation, social intelligence or good adjustment may be 
more important than high intellectual potential (2). 

Homogeneous grouping may disregard special abilities such as 
some forms of aesthetic talent, dexterity, or non-verbal aptitudes. 
Many of the special abilities, which show low correlation with 
intellectual ability, are the ones most needed in subjects such as 
physical education, art, and industrial arts (3). 

Homogeneous grouping actually produces relatively small 
change in the range of individual differences, and many differences 
in academic achievement continue. Research reveals the actual 
reductions in range are about 15-17 per cent when classes are 
divided into three ability levels, and only 7-10 per cent when there 
are two ability levels (4). The teacher is still faced with the 
problem of making adaptations to a wide range of individual 
differences. 

No matter how carefully screening devices are used in homo- 
geneous grouping, socio-economic factors play a great part. Util- 
mately the children from the higher level economic homes will 
be placed in the higher groups. This may be due not to their 
greater ability, but to the fact that they have had greater oppor- 
tunities to develop these talents. Children from homes in the lower 
socio-economic scale are likely to be placed in the lower groups 
because there has been little opportunity in the homes for learn- 
ing and development. This grouping may lead to intellectual snob- 
bery on the part of those placed in the higher group and to frus- 
tration and despair for those in the low ability group. 

An important aspect of our democratic way of life is to accept 
an individual for what he is. Those placed in special groups are 
deprived of the very valuable association with persons òf varying 
abilities, aptitudes and interests. Certainly the student in adult 
life must learn to live with all types of people. He will not be 
graduated into a homogeneous society. 

The question of homogeneous grouping calls for an examination 
of the testing program. Spearman points out that beyond all 
reasonable doubts, tests proffer a potent aid to life and their re- 
nunciation would be suicidal. On the other hand, the very fact of 
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their potency should be a warning to handle them with circum- 
spection (5). The point has been made that exceptional ability 
is not a unitary trait. One may be exceptional in many ways. Even 
if we limit ability to the intellectual area, there are still many 
varieties, and one is not necessarily better than the other even if 
some types are more difficult to measure. With the present instru- 
ments for testing, we cannot differentiate accurately with the 
devices suited to mass testing at a relatively inexpensive level (6). 

Many who favor homogeneous grouping point to the need of a 
better program for locating talented students. Such a program 
would include tests to measure not only intelligence, academic 
and non-academic aptitudes, but intangible factors of personality, 
interests and motivation as well. 

If homogeneous grouping has failed to solve our problem of 
providing for individual differences, what program may prove 
more effective? 

There is a great deal of interest and activity in the area of 
general and special education today. General education has been 
defined as that part of the program that is required of all students 
at a given level on the grounds that it is essential to the develop- 
ment of the common values, attitudes, understandings and skills 
needed by all for common democratic citizenship (7). The per- 
petuation of our society depends upon the ability of all to think, 
answer questions and solve problems together. It is the responsi- 
bility of general education to develop common qualities of citizen- 
ship. Our democratic society holds that the optimal development 
of all individuals represents the highest good. Furthermore, this 
development may only be achieved by an individual working in 
concert with his fellowman. Mutual respect must be developed and 
individual differences utilized as one means of developing richer 
and deeper insights into the solution of problems of living and 
working together. This can hardly be accomplished in a homo- 
geneous group. Individual talents are thought to merge more 
readily in a group process in which many voices are heard. We 
no longer believe that large masses of individuals are committed 
inevitably to a particular réle in society. Regardless of the fact 
that individual potentialities may differ, many factors play a 
part in the development of these potentialities. 

The perpetuation of our society depends not only on com- 
monality, but the extent to which we develop the particular unique- 
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ness of each individual. Special interest education is that part of 
the program which is designed to meet the special needs and 
interests of individuals or groups (8). While the uniqueness of the 
individual is cherished, yet this uniqueness must be cultivated 
along with education for the common life if our democratic 
institutions are to survive the threats from within and without. 
Thus general education provides for the common learnings and 
it is supported and reinforced by rich offerings in special interest 
areas. This, we believe, constitutes an appropriate education in 
our democratic society. 

In most secondary schools today there is selective grouping on 
the basis of interest and ability in the elective or special interest 
areas of the curriculum even though the students may be hetero- 
geneously grouped in the general education program. For example, 
students going to college may elect algebra and geometry rather 
than general math, or physics and chemistry rather than applied 
science. As a result, even though the school does not attempt 
to segregate students on the basis of ability, this technique re- 
duces somewhat the range of individual differences, 

Many secondary schools organize the curriculum in terms of 
vocational aims. Courses set up for commercial, college-prepara- 
tory, industrial and home art, and general nonacademic students 
may differ markedly. There are distinctions among the curricula 
between those that are terminal and those that are foundational, 
All the curricula permit adaptations to individual abilities and 
interests. However, this form of grouping is voluntary rather 


than arbitrary, and based on interests and aptitudes. Such a 
program makes provision for the cultivation of the uniqueness 
of the individual student. 


Secondary schools for a lon 


major areas. For example, in English, 
required courses, offerings are listed in 
ing, dramatic art, debate, radio speaking and broadcasting, jour- 
nalism, creative writing, remedial reading, 


' cial studies, in addition to the 
usual requirements, courses in Occupations, Orientation, Latin- 


American History, Ancient, Medieval, Modern and World History, 
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World Geography, Sociology and Economics are offered. Science 
includes such subjects as radio electronics, electrical work, hand- 
crafts, ceramics, automobile mechanics and many others. Here 
again, choices of individuals may result in a form of grouping. 

Differentiated instruction and supplementary assignments also 
provide for individual differences. Current practices in this area 
include common assignments with differentiated rates of learn- 
ing, minimum and maximum assignments with differentiated 
achievement level, and common objectives with special assign- 
ments for each student (10). 

Extra-curriculum activities in which students participate, ac- 
cording to their interest and ability, in voluntary activities such 
as school publications, dramatics, student council, and various 
clubs are valuable in stimulating individual student development 
(11). 

Much of the difficulty confronting educators today in providing 
for individual differences is due to the gap between theory and 
classroom practice. Methodology has not kept pace with what 
we know about learning. Enough is now known about learning 
so that we can organize a curriculum based on the powerful forces 
of meaning, purpose, and goal seeking, keeping always in mind 
that the student is not only receptive, but dynamic and productive. 
Only with such a curriculum can we abandon the lock-step of the 
daily ground-to-be-covered recitation with its slavish adherence 
to the textbook. It would seem the plan for general education most 
likely to improve our secondary schools and provide for the wide 
range of differences among students is an Adolescents’ Problems 
Core. The framework of this plan is a group of structured problem 
areas based upon the common problems, needs, and interests of 
adolescents from which are developed teacher-student planned 
learning units or activities. 

Recent studies of the effectiveness of the core in New York 
City junior high schools carried out by J. Wayne Wrightstone, 
Director of Research, revealed that improved mastery of the fun- 
damentals and marked improvement in the personal-social ad- 
justment took place in the classroom characterized by a fusion 
or the Adolescents’ Problems Core (12). As a result, the core is 
being extended. 

Wright reported in 1952 that students in the core-curriculum 
plans achieve as well in subject matter mastery as students taught 
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by separate subjects. In addition, they rate higher on measures of 
personal adjustment and social participation. Also, the morale of 
core classes is usually higher, and students say they receive more 
help on personal problems (13). No recent studies have been made, 
but Wright found in 1950 that only 3.5 per cent of the public 
high schools reported courses which could be classified as multiple 
period, fused, self-contained class, or unified studies (14). Of the 
schools reporting, it has been estimated that less than one hundred 
public schools out of the total of 24,000 have a program of general 
education that could be designated as an Adolescents’ Problems 
Core. However, despite this evidence, various elements of the Ado- 
lescents’ Problems Core have been in practice for a long time. The 
problem approach and the utilization of direct first-hand experience 
as starting points for learning have proved their effectiveness for 


learning for many years—even before Dewey established his 
famous laboratory school in 


agricultural education be 
have utilized the probl 
learning for a number of years. 


of resource persons to assist with the study, 


or arranging for films. 
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would involve first-hand investigation, interviews, trips, creative 
writing, art and drama, as well as facts and skills in writing and 
speaking correctly. Students would seek their information from 
many sources. There are ample opportunities to challenge the tal- 
ented child and push him along rapidly while the slow learner is 
given special help, encouragement and plenty of time to meet his 
responsibilities. Neither student is expected to conform to a mean- 
ingless single standard in which one may loaf and be regarded as 
“bright” and the other suffer and be labeled as “dumb.” It has 
been established that no single teaching device will stimulate dif- 
ferent children in the same manner. A number of purposes and 
satisfactions must be provided if the learning process is to be effec- 
tive. 

When students work together on real problems of living, there 
are many activities suited to varying levels of intelligence. The 
wide variety of activities will challenge the gifted, open new ave- 
nues of interest, and provide for the important contribution of the 
student of low ability. Academic learning is important, but not the 
central function. Fundamentals will be taught in a meaningful 
situation. The students will acquire understandings and skills 
which they will need not only as adults, but which they can apply 
while learning. All this may be done within the framework of de- 
mocracy with all its implications, and without resorting to so- 
called homogeneous grouping. 
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AN EXPLORATION OF PLANNED OBSERVA- 
TION-PARTICIPATION EXPERIENCES 
PRIOR TO STUDENT TEACHING IN 
CONJUNCTION WITH CHIL- 
DREN’S LITERATURE 


PEARLIE CRAFT DOVE 


Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 


Institutions engaged in teacher education are placing increased 
emphasis upon the selection and quality of experiences to be in- 
cluded in pre-service education. Such experiences provide oppor- 
tunities for optimum growth of the intellectual, personal and social 
competencies requisite for effective guidance of teaching-learning 
experiences for pupils in to-day’s schools. Wide and varied patterns 
are practiced among institutions engaged in teaching education in 
the selection, sequence and scope of curriculum experiences. In 
spite of these variations, in curricular patterns, authorities seem 
to be in accord with the significance of increasing laboratory ex- 
periences in teacher education programs. A report of the Sub- 
Committee to the Committee on Standards and Studies and Mem- 
ber Institutions of American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education in 1949 concluded that: “Professional laboratory ex- 
periences should be an integral part of the work of each year of 
college.” 

Professional laboratory experiences are defined: ...to include 
all those contacts with children, youth and adults which make 
direct contribution to an understanding of the individuals and their 
guidance in the teaching-learning process.” 

One of the functional aims of the Department of Education and 
Psychology taught at Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia, is: “To 
serve as a basic department for carrying on research in the institu- 
tion.” 

In an effort to improve the total teacher education program and 


* Recommended Standards Governing Professional Laboratory Experi- 
ences and Student Teaching and Evaluative Criteria, American Association 
of Teacher Education. Record print, San Marcos, Texas, 1949. 

? Ibid. 

* Clark College Bulletin, 1956. 
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at the same time implement the concept of increasing planned 
laboratory experiences (before) student teaching, a research proj- 
ect was initiated by the Department of Education in keeping with 
one of the functional aims. It was agreed that we limit the project 
to one course with the view of gradually inculcating these types 
of experiences in general, specialized and professional courses re- 
quired of elementary education majors. The course selected was 
Children’s Literature, required of elementary education as a pre- 
requisite for student teaching. 


INITIATING THE PROJECT 


The project was presented to approximately thirty-five junior 
college students enrolled in the course. The idea was enthusiastic- 
ally endorsed. The next step was to formulate some purposes. Two 
purposes accepted by the group were: 

(I) Providing an opportunity for education students to engage 
in laboratory experiences prior to student teaching. 

(II) Developing an abiding interest in observation as a method 
of “getting to know learners” which will carry over into student 
teaching and in-service period. 

The value of this concomitant outcom 
the work of Margaret Mead: 

“Faced with the unwieldy circumstance that the modern teacher 
becomes not more but, in a sense, less fitted to teach the longer 
she teaches, we then, as a society, and particularly as those of our 
society professionally interested in education have a problem to 
solve,’ 

As a solution to this problem Mead do 
courses as the most efficient method of 
gap of differences in periods betwee 
orientation excursions that would enab 
readjust her picture of the sequences 
she teaches have gone. Regular opporti 
be provided to visit prenatal clinic; 
schools and other informal educativ 

Before the project could be imp] 
such questions as these: 

(A) Should we use public schoo 
cies? 


e (2) was received from 
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le the teacher continually to 
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* Margaret Mead, op. cit. 
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(B) What should be observed? 

(C) Who is eligible to participate? 

(D) What should be the length of the assignment? 

(E) Who should guide the experiences? 

(F) In what kinds of experiences can the observer participate? 

(G) How can the experiences be evaluated most effectively? 

There was much flexibility in the answers to these questions due 
to the following factors: 


(1) 


The number of centers we could secure to codperate with the 


project. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 


The number of students the agency would accept. 
The needs of the children in the centers. 

The location of the centers. 

The schedules of the centers. 

The schedule of the student to be assigned. 

The availability of adequate supervision. 


The group did agree on these factors: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3 


= 


(4) 
(5) 


(6) 


Confining laboratory experiences to informal education 

agencies since the seniors were engaged in student teaching 

at the majority of the available public schools. 

Using—‘A Guide for Beginning the Study of a Child”s 

found in An Introduction to Teaching in American Schools, 

as a basis for determining what to observe. 

Evaluating the project on selected principles as set forth in 

the publication, Guiding Student Teaching Experiences as 

follows: 

(a) Evaluation should be in terms of the objectives and 
purposes, 

(b) Those who are a part of the process should share in the 
evaluation. 

(c) Evaluation should be a continuous process.® 

Having participants to volunteer. 

Having points not acted upon by the class, codperatively 

decided upon by Directors of respective agencies and the 

college coördinator during initial conferences. 

Contacting the following centers: 


* Gordon McClosky and Company, Introduction to Teaching in American 
Schools, New York. 


° Guiding Student Teaching Experiences, Association for Student Te: 
Bulletin 1, 1951. 
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(a) Grady Hospital—(Children’s Ward) 

(b) Harris Memorial Hospital—(Children’s Ward) 
(e) Herndon Nursery School 

(d) Rice Memorial Kindergarten 

(e) University Homes Nursery School 

(f£) West Hunter Branch Library 


IMPLEMENTING THE PROJECT 


During the initial conferences with the Directors of the various 
centers the program was discussed in keeping with the purposes and 
suggestions agreed upon by the class. It was revealed during the 
conference that experiences were already in progress where an 
understanding and knowledge of Children’s Literature would be 
of value. The experiences were: 

(1) Listening to children tell stories, 

(2) Selecting and playing records for children. 

(3) Telling stories. 

(4) Reading stories and poems. 

(5) Shelving books, 

Since space will not permit a description of how the course, 
Children’s Literature, was correlated with the program of each 
codperating center, a detailed account of the purposes, activities, 
evaluation of one center will be outlined. 


OBSERVATION-PARTICIPATION PROGRAM FOR LIBRARY HELPERS ENROLLED 
IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AT THE WEST HUNTER LIBRARY 


Length of Time: One hour each w. 
Number of Students: Two 
(I) Purposes of planned observation and participation: 

(A) Giving library helpers an insight into the work with 
children in the public library, which training may 
eventually be led to a choice of work with children as 
a career in library service, 

(B) Helping develop and further en 
reer of the trainees by giving 
ground in work with children. 

(C) Helping trainees know books 
for children. 

(II) Experiences in the library: 


eek for nine weeks 


hance the teaching ca- 
them additional back- 


and literature intended 


(IV 
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(A) Assisting children with the reference problems which 
their assignments to the library required of them. 

(B) Aiding them in the use and selection of basic reference 
tools which children would need. 

(C) Assisting in shelving children’s books in children’s 
room. 

(D) Assisting in registering children to becoming library 
borrowers. 

(E) Assisting in filing registration cards. 

Learning the use of some basic library tools for work with 

children: 

(A) Children’s Catalog and Supplement 

(B) Index to Children’s Poetry. H. W. Wilson and Co. 

(C) The Junior Book of Authors. Kunitz, (ed.). 

(D) Index to Fairy Tales. Eastman 

(E) Publishers Lists, and Other Book Lists 

(Submitted by Mrs. Annie McPheeters, Director) 

Evaluation of the Program at West Hunter Branch Library: 

A variety of procedures were used, namely: 

(a) Oral Discussions: During the discussion of the topic, 

“Reference Tools for Children,” the two individuals 

who engaged in laboratory experiences served as con- 

sultants. They were able to give concrete examples of 

the practicality of the theory discussed. At the regular 

intervals the participants shared information they 

thought would be of value to the prospective student 

teacher when they would have to plan effective learn- 

ing experiences for young people. 

Written reports: My experience in helping children 

with their selection of reading materials both for en- 

joyment and for homework assignments has been most 

enjoyable and beneficial. 

The first thing that I learned, and something that I 

think is very important to all teachers and librarians 

is the arrangement of the library. Knowing the place- 

ment of books is an essential factor in locating them for 

use. 

Books are written on different age levels for children, 

T have learned to help children select books best suited 
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to their age and needs, Through handling books, 3 
thoughtful librarian will remember them; the informa 
tion found in them and the author. She is able therefore 
to single out or go directly to a book on certain infor- 
mation that may be asked for, R F 
When a child asks for information on a certain subject 
or an assignment that has been given to him the li- 
brarian should try to find out from the child as much 
information as she can on what he is looking for in 
order to be better able to help him. Sometimes the child 
is not clear about what he wants. 
The first place to look for information or books on the 
subject is in the card catalogue, then the encyclopedia. 
The encyclopedia usually has the information being 
Sought, but if it is a very young child whose mental 
maturity is not geared to the age level of the encyclo- 
pedia being used the information will have to be simpli- 
fied for him. Sometimes books from the adult room will 
have to be used. The information in these will have to 
be simplified for children, 
Publishing companies circulate catalogues and lists of 
leading current books to libraries. These catalogues and 
lists contain the names of books, their authors, the 
© age or grade level, the year of publi- 
escription of the format and an an- 


contains picture. 
kinds of plan 


for illustratin assignments, and 
to help them to understa 3 t 


looking for 
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has been a very profitable experience and one that I 
would like to further undertake. 
Conferences: Frequent conferences were held between 
the Director and student participants in order to reveal 
the areas in which they were progressing, as well as the 
phases of the program they needed to strengthen. At 
the conclusion of the experience a conference was held 
between the Director and the college coördinator for the 
purpose of evaluating the total experiences. As a result 
of the conference, recommendations were made for the 
improvement of the program if it is to be continued— 
as follows: 

(1) Require participants to complete the first semester 
of the course, Human Behavior, prior to observa- 
tion participation. 

(2) Begin laboratory experiences during the second 

quarter instead of the fourth week while the par- 

ticipants are enrolled in the course, Children’s 

Literature. 

Arrange schedule for participants to spend two 

hours for one quarter instead of one hour as prac- 

ticed this year. 

Provide opportunity for three way conferences in- 

cluding director of agency, student and college 

coördinator. 
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EVALUATION OF THE ENTIRE PROJECT 


Excerpts from the evaluations, of those who were directly or 
indirectly a part of the project, in keeping with the purpose agreed 
upon when the project was launched will give an indication of the 
effectiveness of the program this year. In addition, they will cer- 
tainly help clarify the purposes, procedures and problems to be 
encountered as we expand the program. 


STUDENT 


Grady Hospital 


The group of observers at Grady Hospital enjoyed experiences 
of working with hospitalized children so much, that we would like 
to do it again and again. We appreciated the opportunity of telling 
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stories and playing recordings, but most of all our greatest satis- 
faction came from the happy faces of the children and the warm 
smiles of approval from the attending doctors and nurses, : 

Since these children were confined because of major and minor 
ailments much preparation was essential in order to select stories 
and records that would hold their interest. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse to the ballad “Davy Crockett” and “The Three Little Pigs” 
was evident by their continual requests of these numbers, 

We also learned some of the desires and needs of children who 
are physically handicapped by listening to their requests and state- 
ments, and how they were temporarily released from their suffering 
and anxieties as they focused attention on interesting experiences. 


Harris Memorial H. ospital 


During the second semester period, four students of the Chil- 
dren’s Literature class visited the Harris Memorial Hospital as a 
part of the laboratory training which provides the actual expe- 
riences of telling stories to children and at the same time applying 
the knowledge or theory which was learned in class, 

Not only did the students who told stories to children confined 


DIRECTOR 


Harris Memorial H ospital 


The experience of workin 


g with the Clark Students has been 
rewarding. We will be glad 


to purchase books, records and any 
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other material for the continuation of this effort. We do hope 
that the group can spend more time with us next year. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
Professor of Psychology 


Mike, a five year old at one of the centers where Student A has 
told stories and in other ways helped with the story-telling pro- 
gram, became well known among students enrolled in the Human 
Behavior (Educational Psychology) course through their study 
of the mimeographed anecdotal records based on Student A’s 
observation of Mike. Student A had become a familiar part of the 
center of which Mike was a member; she had developed con- 
siderable interest and some skill in observing behavior; for these 
reasons Student A, somewhat earlier than her classmates in the 
Human Behavior course, began learning how to use anecdotal 
materials in understanding the learner. When the class as a whole 
became ready to start work toward this objective (ability to 
write and to use anecdotal materials in understanding the learner) , 
Student A enthusiastically shared observations of Mike with 
classmates and effectively assumed leadership in experiences per- 
taining to this phase of the course. 


COORDINATOR 


In helping with the original criteria used to evaluate the ex- 
periences, the following observations can be made: 

(1) Fifteen students enrolled in Children’s Literature were 
provided with planned laboratory experiences prior to student 
teaching. 

(2) A report made by the Professor of Psychology, indicated 
that there was evidence of continued interest in the technique of 
observation-participation as a method of “getting to know 
learners.” 

(3) Those who were a part of the total program shared in the 
evaluation. 

(4) Students’ reports revealed growth in the following: 

(a) Selecting stories in keeping with the interests and needs 
of children. 

(b) Improving their ability to tell stories. 

(c) Learning what to observe in laboratory experiences. 

(d) Developing the ability to use anecdotal records. 
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These reports are to be further analyzed and subjected to follow- 
up interviews, to be conducted in order to determine the next 


steps in improving planned observation-participation experiences 
prior to student teaching. 


CONCLUSION 


The project outlined above for organizing experiences prior 
to student teaching will serve as a guide to increase the number 
and variety of the quality of planned observation and participa- 
tion in the teacher education program at Clark College. With 
current study and experimentation now going forward, we hope 
to solicit the support of other divisions in the college responsible 
for courses required of elementary education majors. The develop- 
ing interest in the place, nature and guidance of professional 


laboratory holds great challenge and promise in the effectiveness 
of the teacher-education program. 


INTERDEPENDENCE OF BIOLOGY 
AND ETHICS 


HAROLD H. PUNKE 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 


The idea that ethical practice must be in line with biological 
facts is an old one—and sound in many respects. No ethical cult 
could long endure which denied food to its adherents, or which 
was indifferent to protection from the elements, disease, or re- 
production. The few small groups which have emphasized fasting, 
celibacy, or other practices which are contrary to fundamental 
biology have been lax in adhering to professed ideals, drawn re- 
cruits from groups with different ideals, or soon become extinct. 
But important as biology may be as a determiner of ethics, it is 
possible to exaggerate its importance or fail to recognize that its 


status as determiner may change. 
NON-BIOLOGICAL INFLUENCES ON ETHICS 


The wide geographical spread of the human race and the great 
variation in family, government, religious, economic and other 
cultural practices which have existed among peoples indicate that 
the human organism is biologically capable of great adaptation. 
Extensive adaptations to differences in temperature, humidity, 
light, food supply, dwelling, locomotion and combat which have 
been made—by individuals within a lifetime, and by groups 
through several generations, have produced different cultures. So if 
one emphasizes biology as defining the limits within which ethical 
practices must fall, he must recognize those limits as broad. 

The fact of “gradual adaptation” makes it possible for cultural 
development to extend the range of biological adaptation because 
accumulated achievements can support an individual or group 
while it experiments with extensions of environmental demands on 
human endurance. Experimentation on people involving nutrition, 
drugs, physical exhaustion, or jet propulsion, illustrate the point 
with respect to modern developments, as increasingly wide hunting 
forays may have done among primitive peoples. 

Adaptations to climate, and to local resources from the earth, 


may also be important in ethical developments. Climate is one 
37 
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reason why dress among the Eskimos or Laplanders is different 
from that among the Zulus or Aztecs. The Alps and the sea helped 
protect Italy from Hannibal and allow civilization on the Italian 
peninsula to develop differently from what would otherwise have 
been likely. The limited natural resources of Germany during 
recent generations seem important in that nation’s emphasis on 
chemistry—in developing dyes, synthetic gasoline, artificial rub- 
ber, and some “food substitutes”. It also affected Nazi Lebensraum 
(living space) philosophy. 

Some ethical developments seem difficult to explain on the basis 
of present knowledge, so we say that “chance” has played an im- 
portant rôle. Why cattle should be sacred animals in India and 
protected from injury or death at the hands of man, and be raised 
primarily for slaughter and human food in the United States, is 
not a matter of climate, natural resources, or human biology. The 
same applies to the status of hogs among Americans generally, 
as contrasted with the orthodox Jews. Other food taboos, such as 
rejecting meat on Fridays, are further illustrative. The reason for 
an individual’s family name being placed after his given name in 
Europe or America and before the given name in China does not 
rest with genes or climate. The fact that prostitution has been a 
part of religion and temple ceremony in some cultures, but out- 
lawed and tabooed in others, is not a matter of human biology or 
resources of the soil. Apparently such practices “got started” by 
accident or chance, with one thing then leading to another. As 
we learn more about these phenomena, we will improve our ex- 
planations by increasingly replacing “chance” with facts. 

So, the broad limits set through biology allow great leeway for 
other factors to influence ethical practice. The other factors may 
be so extensive that considerable perspective is necessary, de- 


veloped through anthropological study of different cultures, to 
recognize similarities due to biology. 


BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION VERSUS CEREBRAL DEVEOPMENT 


Darwin greatly stimulated thought about biological evolution 


as improving adaptation to the environment. Much of this thought 
relates to species which are inferior to man in adaptability. With 
the rise of anthropology, more stress has been laid on the rôle of 


culture—as st, and influencing the future. 
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of the cerebrum—among humans as compared with other species. 
Hence question sometimes arises as to whether, with the appear- 
ance of man and the enlarged cerebrum, evolution as a means of 
adaptation shifted essentially from slow change in structure to 
rapid change through education—that is, marked capacity to 
learn from experience and to pass an accumulated learning from 
one generation to another. Formal education and the teaching 
profession largely owe their existence to this shift. 

From the standpoint of structural change through evolution, 
education and invention have two major implications: (1) Man 
learns to adjust better to his environment—to provide clothing, 
shelter, food storage, weapons, and stable habitat; and (2) man 
learns to control the environment for his benefit—control disease 
and floods, propagate plants and animals to serve him, eliminate 
geographic isolation, harness “the elements” for power, develop 
entertainments for his leisure time. Not only is man’s physical 
environment thus altered, but his mental environment also— 
attitudes, confidence, self respect, imagination. 

As adaptation through learning becomes more extensive, adap- 
tation through structural change becomes less essential—for sur- 
vival. It therefore seems possible, at least theoretically, for family 
strains with poorly adapted structures easily to continue within 
the biological stream. Adaptation through structural change could 
thus be slowed down. The preservation of “freaks” with poor 
structural adaptation might conceivably have value for the race 
because of structural characteristics of their offspring. While 
this seems hypothetical, eugenics might consider it. 

The biological and cultural emergence of modern man, with the 
large cerebrum, should not be considered a sudden development. 
Differences between modern man and Pithecanthropus are sub- 
stantial—in volume of cerebrum as well as in culture. Early 
cultural developments were gradual, as was apparently the evolu- 
tion of the nervous system. But during recent centuries cultural 
evolution has become the chief mode of adaptation, with change 
at an ever increasing rate, and with increasing emphasis on educa- 


tion. 


CAN ETHICS CONTROL BIOLOGICAL EVOLUTION? 


s far relate to control of ethics through biological 


Comments thu: 3 ae 
o non-biological influences. The 


limitations, with some reference t 
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opposite approach concerns the possibility of ethics controlling 
biological evolution. 

One should recognize various crude efforts at such control— 
apart from exterminating tribes defeated in war. Within historic 
times several peoples have exposed weak or deformed children 
to die from starvation or other neglect. Possibly several lines of 
thought helped justify this practice—use of available resources 
for those most promising to the group; desire not to offend the 
gods by harboring “unworthy” specimens; fear that if such chil- 
dren grew up they might have offspring still more handicapped. In 
any case, ethical forces modified the forces of biological selection 
and survival. 

Some recent crude efforts appear in eugenic attempts through 
exhortations to get persons who are considered good biological 
specimens to have more children than they are likely to have. 
Appeal is often made to civic or religious duty as demanding that 
such persons have children, along with appeals to personal ego— 
that children are evidence of an important type of competence, 
and afford parents a tangible avenue of participation in the here- 
after. Legislative and other efforts at sterilizing some groups, so 
they do not contribute genetically to posterit; , 18 part of the at- 
tempt to influence biology through ethics. 

In modern times, large-scale efforts at exterminating particular 
population groups, such as Hitler’s program concerning Jews or the 
Russian programs concerning several ethnic groups within the 
Soviet Union, have generated “considerable talk” in the “free 
world.” Reference might also be made to maintaining Israel in the 
midst of an Arab world or French settlements in North Africa, or 
to laws preventing marriage between races—white, Negro Ori- 
ental, etc. Such developments represent efforts to influence bio- 
logical processes by ethics, The centuries-old drive of the J ews 
to keep their race pure, to avoid biological mixing with other 
groups, is another manifestation of the ego complex regarding in- 
ferior races—an ethical pattern, not a genetic one, 

Although some foregoing developments concerning the influence 
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out great influence by man, although man has influenced breeding 
somewhat. However, man may soon experiment with the influence 
of controlled radiation, chemicals, extreme temperature ranges, 
bacteria, or other agencies which might influence genetic proper- 
ties. Improved microscopes and other equipment for observation 
could greatly facilitate the process. Foregoing comments sug- 
gest possible avenues of exploring and producing differences in con- 
tent, vitality, or other aspects of chromosomes. If scientists learn to 
produce sports effectively among bacteria, plants, and animals, 
the world’s assortment of peoples and ethical practices will soon 
afford a laboratory “somewhere” for applying the knowledge to 
humans, Subsequent development may then be largely a matter 
of action by some totalitarian system where those in control de- 
cide to breed toward objectives other than mere numbers. This 
need not assume a Hitlerian goal. When man learns to produce 
sports in the human species, as seems probable, ethics may in- 
fluence the structure of the human organism more rapidly than 
biological evolution has in the past. Both monstrosities and im- 
provements seem possible, as seems to have been true during past 


evolution. 


BIOLOGICAL CONTROL OF ETHICS, AS A STATIC CONCEPT 


The idea that biology must set the pattern for ethics thus seems 
to be a static and in some respects an obsolete concept. It is obsolete 
in the sense that for generations several factors other than biology 
have influenced ethics, and that in limited ways ethics has also 
influenced biology. It is static in assuming that the relative status 
of biology and culture, with respect to influencing structure and 
adaptability in future centuries, will be essentially what it is now. 
Knowledge in many fields has extended greatly during the past 
century, including man’s knowledge of himself. With knowledge, 
goes the means of control—the desire to control then becomes 
practicable. 

It is obvious that knowledge does not increase at the same rate 
in all fields. Our great drive during the past two decades to increase 
knowledge of nuclear fission, in contrast with increasing our knowl- 
edge of motivating factors in polities, illustrates the point. How- 
ever, within the past century man has become more interested in 
knowledge about himself, and more tolerant of experimentation 
on human beings. Studies on hypnosis, insanity, and dream life, 
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or on syphilis, polio, and cancer illustrate this point. If as much re- 
search effort should be directed into human genetics and related 
biological sciences during the next half century as has been di- 
rected into nuclear physics during the last decade, many new 
genetic possibilities would probably appear. The attitudes and 
values which young Americans develop through our schools and 
related institutions, will greatly affect future culture patterns in 
these respects, 

Rather than either biology or ethics being considered the pri- 
mary influence on future human adaptation, the two should be 
thought of as variables which influence each other, along with 
additional factors. The relative importance of biology and ethics 
will depend on how much man knows about particular areas of 
human biology and genetics, the aspects of the environment to 
which adjustment is being considered, the values and aspirations 
regarding the human species which man emphasizes from time 
to time, and his repertoire of beliefs concerning supernatural in- 
fluences which affect man. 


KNOWLEDGE AS TOOL; TEACHER AS ENGINEER 


One thought that runs through foregoing pages is that ideas are 
instruments, Another thought is that knowledge and ideas con- 
stitute the main stock in trade of teachers at all educational levels. 
It is easy to see how ideas may be instruments in changing the 
material world through technology, but more difficult to see how 
ideas affect man himself, physically and mentally, and perhaps 
even more difficult to see how future ideas may substantially 
modify our idea-producing structure. But the concept of ideas 
as instruments runs through the whole gamut. Some ideas are 
of course more potent instruments than others, much as some 
garden tools produce a “greater stir” than others. 

The responsibility of teachers as engineers, in a culture such 
as that noted herewith, has several implications. A few are noted. 

(1) The constant increase in rate at which existing knowledge 
becomes obsolete has two major implications for teacher educa- 
tion: (a) More time, energy, and improved techniques are needed 
by which teachers can keep up-to-date through in-service educa- 
tion, individually and in groups. More emphasis on the need, and 
also the duty, to keep up-to-date is likewise in order, (b) It is 
also important to teach children the relative character of knowl- 
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edge and doctrines which may have general acceptance at a 
particular time. To do this without children getting the idea that 
“since all of it is relative, none of it matters”, involves important 
but not formidable problems—which, however, cannot be ex- 
amined here. 

(2) Since more can be done through education than in the past, 
education becomes a more important tool for exploring and con- 
trolling the universe—including man. This has two ramifications: 
one relates to teachers who organize and disseminate existing 
knowledge; the other relates to research workers and others who 
produce new knowledge. But it is important to remember that 
the teachers of today have under their guidance both the teachers 
and the research workers of the next generation. The present 
teacher can favorably or adversely affect young people who even- 
tually enter either of these areas of service. Increase in knowledge 
and in rate of change increases the importance of developing 
teachers who can stimulate the imagination and creativeness of 
learners. 

(3) With the growing power that exists in accumulating knowl- 
edge—biological and other, and in those who deal with it through 
education, there is greater need for concern by the individual 
for the well-being of others—in contrast with immediate selfish 
personal concerns. As man’s learning enables him to become in- 
creasingly master of his fate, the scope of competence and the 
working conditions of teachers become more important in deter- 
mining the nature of that fate. ; 

(4) Universities and other institutions which develop knowl- 
edge and prepare teachers should assume more responsibility in 
certain areas: (a) More attention to the development of refresher 


courses is needed for teachers at all levels plus coöperative field, 
leave, and other arrangements by which such courses reach those 
of need for such courses 


for whom th intended. The urgency 
a a ne knowledge in different 


varies with the rate of development of new 7 
fields, and the level of pre-service training received by teachers. 


(b) More attention to the development of instructional materials 
is also needed. This relates to such matters as films, charts, bul- 
letins, and similar materials for use at elementary and secondary 
levels. It also relates to more coöperation between staff members 
of universities and of the public schools in preparing textbooks 
and supplementary readers. (c) Perhaps philanthropic foundations 
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could devote more effort than at present to improving teacher 
competence and working atmosphere, as well as instructional 
materials, for elementary and secondary schools. 

(5) As knowledge increases, it becomes more important as an 
instrument in social control, as well as in control of the non- 
social universe. Hence teachers, at all levels, should expect in- 
creasing pressure from various organized groups in regard to the 
personnel, content, and methods of our school programs. This 
demands greater understanding by teachers concerning the historic 
and future réle of schools in organized society, so they can meet 
arguments and attacks more adequately. It also means that 
teachers at different levels need to recognize their common pro- 
fessional interests, and to demand intelligent and courageous 
leadership from their professional organizations. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


GLORIA CAMMAROTA 
Assistant Superintendent, Public Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


Work for curriculum improvement has often been more difficult 
at the secondary than at the elementary level. In recent years, 
a more realistic and encouraging situation has begun to develop. 
In more and more secondary schools throughout the nation, signs 
of on-going curriculum work have begun to appear. 

In establishing plans for curriculum improvement work, dif- 
ferent schools and school systems have evolved different patterns of 
operation. This is as it should be. However, study of the different 
patterns shows a number of constants which must be character- 
istic of all, One of the most important of these constants, if the 
program is to be successful, is the existence of effective leadership. 
One individual must have responsibility for getting things going, 
for coordination, for follow-through. 

Giving leadership to a curriculum improvement program is a 
demanding, time-consuming task. In a very small secondary 
school, it is perhaps possible for one person to (1) take charge of 
the administrative detail involved in keeping the school running 
efficiently and (2) give leadership to curriculum improvement 
work. In a larger, more comprehensive high school, since one 
individual cannot do all that is to be done, responsibility in some 
areas must be delegated. In some secondary schools, principals 
have preferred to retain for themselves the task of administering 
the school. In these instances, & curriculum director or coördinator 
has been added to the staff. In other instances, principals have 
delegated responsibility for administrative detail and have de- 
voted themselves to the task of giving leadership to the instruc- 
tional program. } A 

Either of the two types of organization for curriculum improve- 
ment can be effective—but they can be of maximum effectiveness 
only if the principal concerned is directly involved. The “top” 
status leader of a school sets the tone for the school. His staff 
will in general reflect his interest or lack of interest, his open or 
closed mindedness, his ability or lack of ability. In those instances 
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in which an individual other than the principal is brought in to 
head up a curriculum improvement program, the program will be 
successful only if it has the understanding and the active support 
of the principal. 

Some individuals who are at present principals in secondary 
schools do not have the training or experience which qualify them 
to work as curriculum leaders. These principals must, if they wish 
to make possible a successful curriculum improvement program 
in their schools, learn what is involved in giving leadership of this 
type. The remainder of this paper will be devoted to discussion of 
two areas of importance to which a principal can and must devote 
himself if effective curriculum improvement work is to be carried 
on in his school. The two are: (1) administrative provisions which 
make possible work for curriculum improvement, and (2) problem 
solving as a means of effecting curriculum improvement. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS WHICH MAKE POSSIBLE 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Curriculum change comes about as a result of change in people 
who have responsibility for curriculum. Change in people re- 
sponsible for curriculum comes about as a result of active in- 
volvement of those people in the process of curriculum change. 
Individuals are actively involved in the process of curriculum 
change when they meet with others to work through with them 
solutions to educational problems. 

A secondary school principal has a responsibility to himself and 
to the school system he serves to participate frequently in situa- 
tions in which he can (1) broaden his understanding of goals to- 
ward which curriculum work should be directed and (2) develop 
the skills necessary to make curriculum work possible. A secondary 
school principal also has a responsibility to make it possible for 
all professional employees in his school to meet and to work to- 
gether on questions of mutual concern. 

It is not easy, given the type of schedule most characteristic 
of secondary education today, to provide within the school day 
and school year for time for individuals to work together. Yet, 
this must be done. In the paragraphs to follow, attention will be 
given to two types of meetings which should be part of the on- 
going program of every secondary school. Then procedures which 


make it possible to schedule meetings of these types will be con- 
sidered. 
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A need for both horizontal and vertical coérdination. Within 
every secondary school situation, there is need for both horizontal 
and vertical codrdination and consideration of instructional work 
being done. Vertically, this implies subject matter organization. 
Horizontally, grade level type meetings are called for. (All of the 
teachers who teach youngsters in 11th grade, for example, meet 
together.) Of the two types of organization, subject matter meet- 
ings are more traditional. Perhaps partly for this reason, it often 
works out that grade level rather than subject matter organization 
is more productive of newer and better ideas. 

Grade level and subject matter groups should not be solely 
teacher groups. The individual on the administrative staff re- 
sponsible for curriculum should be a member of both. A repre- 
sentative from the guidance staff should be a member of all grade 
level groups. When group meetings for curriculum work are first 
organized within a school, it is of utmost importance that super- 
visory personnel be present at each meeting. They must be there 
to help give direction. (Teachers coming together for the first time 
in such meetings often do not know what is expected of them.) 
They must be there so that their more specialized training (as, 
for example, in the case of interpretation of standardized test re- 
sults) is available to the teacher group. They must be there too 
so that administrative thinking is immediately available for ques- 
tions under discussion. (There is nothing more frustrating than for 
a teacher group to make enthusiastic plans only to learn “it can’t 
be done.”) After curriculum meetings become established as part 
of a school set-up, administrative and guidance personnel should 
be present at most but not necessarily at all meetings. : 

Grade Level Meetings. Grade level meetings should have as their 
focus what is best, individually and collectively, for the students 
of a school. Sometimes when grade level meetings are first held, 
a case study approach helps to get things gomg. A youngster who 
is having difficulties—disciplinary, scholastic, social—is the topic 
for discussion, All his teachers, a guidance staff member, an ad- 
ministrator are members of the group- Tf the student is a discipline 
case, it is probable that teachers in the group other than those who 
have him in class know him too. In any Tor i pep no 
mu a tudents as a result of concentra ion on one. 

eee lend themselves to many different types 
of work: consideration of co-curricular activities in which all mem- 
bers of a class will participate; discussion of school regulations 
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which affect students; the formulation of examination or home- 
work schedules so that students are not faced one day with ex- 
aminations or unusually heavy homework assignments in two or 
three or four subjects; analysis of student schedules to better 
understand the variety (or lack of variety) of activities which 
greet a student on a typical day; consideration of “subject matter” 
covered in various areas. (In some cases, is the same material 
emphasized in several classes? Or is the contrary true—are there 
important areas which should be included in the curriculum which 
no one touches at all?) 

Subject matter meetings. In recent years the traditional type 
of departmental set-up within secondary schools has sometimes 
been held in disrepute. It has been thought that strong departments 
within a school made for a number of factions, each vying against 
rather than working with others. It has also been thought that 
subject-centered groups tended to give too much attention to 
subject-matter and not enough to students. In certain situations, 
these fears might well become reality. It is the opinion here, how- 
ever, that this need not be true, that, in fact, given the curriculum 
framework typical of secondary education today, subject matter 
organization at certain times is desirable and necessary. 

The school principal and/or the individual who has respon- 
sibility for curriculum work should meet as often as possible with 
subject matter groups. His presence can serve as a reminder that 
the department group is one part of a whole and that in working 
for specific goals, more general, perhaps more basic, educational 
goals must not be lost sight of. Grade level groups operating within 
a school do much, too, to reduce the possibility of departmental 
“kingdoms.” Weaknesses within departmental programs often 
come to light as a result of grade level discussions. Emphasis on 
young people as individuals and on what is best for them—an 
emphasis which must be paramount in grade level meetings—can 
and should carry over into subject matter discussions. The pres- 
ence of supervisory personnel at both types of meetings can help 
to bring this about. 

As mentioned previously, subject matter meetings are essential 
for vertical codrdination within one subject area. In the past, 
vertical codrdination was all too often thought of by departmental 
groups only as it applied to secondary education or even more 
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specifically to the senior or junior high school years. Increased 
attention must be given to codrdination of all work done within 
a subject area from kindergarten through the twelfth grade. 
Principals meeting with subject matter groups can help them 
give this kind of emphasis to their work by stressing the impor- 
tance of K-12 codrdination, by urging departmental groups to 
meet with elementary teachers or supervisors, by arranging oc- 
casionally for teacher visits in elementary classrooms. 

Many secondary teachers chose to specialize in certain subject 
areas because of personal interest and ability in those areas. Prin- 
cipals must encourage teachers to continue the development of 
these interests and abilities along lines which will permit the im- 
provement of classroom practices. Teacher exchange of pertinent 
techniques and ideas and study of instructional materials and new 
equipment are of great value. The provision of materials and 
consultant help which departmental groups need in order to keep 
abreast of developments in their fields will also be of great value. 

Providing time for curriculum improvement work. Scheduling 
time within the school day and year for secondary teachers to 
meet and work together is a difficult but not impossible admin- 
istrative task. A number of procedures are described briefly below. 

Meetings scheduled within the school day. To be of real value, 
grade level and subject matter meetings must be scheduled with 
sufficient frequency so that continuity of thought and effort is 
possible. Each school must work out for itself the number of 
meetings possible and desirable. For schools which never have 
had these types of organization, it is better to begin with a small 
number and add others as teacher interest warrants rather than 
to begin with so many that all concerned are overcome and reject 
the entire idea. One grade level meeting a week anda departmental 
meeting every two or three weeks is probably as good a beginning 
plan š 
; E must be “built in” during the process of sched- 
ule making. It is not enough to wait until after the sched- 
ule is finished and then hope that certain groups of teachers 
happen to have the same unassigned periods. Planning for groups 
of teachers to work together for curriculum improvement must 
be considered an integral part of the total school program. Sched- 
ule-making for the school must reflect this belief. A meeting period 
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can be designated for certain groups of teachers: their teaching 
schedules can be built from that starting point 

A school activity period can at times be organized so that, on 
some of the days, teacher meetings are possible. For example, an 
inter-mural program set up for all the students of a grade level, 
either as participants or spectators, frees teachers of that grade 
level to meet together.” 

End-of-the-day meetings are not always effective. However, if 
the school day for students ends at a fairly early hour and an 
additional period for teachers once or twice a week permits teach- 


ers to be free by three or shortly after, after-school meetings can 
be of value.’ 


In some school systems, health and physical education classes 
are scheduled for all members of one class at the same hour, all 
twelfth grade students at one hour, all eleventh grade students at 
another, etc. During the time that the twelfth grade group is in 
health and physical education classes, all other teachers who have 
twelfth grade students are free to do curriculum work.+ 

Sometimes half-sessions, with all their other disadvantages, 
bring with them the advantage of easy scheduling of curriculum 


* Weekly subject matter meetings are arranged in this way at Neshaminy 
Senior High School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, In Neshaminy Junior 
High School, the same type of scheduling process makes possible weekly 
meetings for core (Eng-SS) teachers. 

° This plan was offered for consideration in Palisades High School, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania. 

*In Council Rock Junior High School, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, the 
school day for student extends from 8:10 to 2:17; the teacher’s day is con- 
sidered to be from 8:10 to 3:20. Each teacher attends one grade level meeting 
each week and one subject meeting every other week, 

“This system is followed very effectively in the Pen: 
Schools, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, Scheduled health ai 
tion classes total four meetings each week for each stud 
wish may choose from among one of a number of elec: 
meeting.) When the system was first inaugurated at Pe 
grade level meetings a week were scheduled for each te: 
teachers have asked that grade level meetings be sche 
four days. Each teacher of physical education and heal 
at least once weekly. 

Because of this type of scheduling, 
school” organization has been made po: 


msbury Secondary 
nd physical educa- 
ent. (Students who 
tives for the fourth 
nnsbury, one or two 
acher. More recently, 
duled on each of the 
th joins the meetings 
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improvement work. One group of teachers finishes classes at noon, 
but is expected to remain at school for several additional hours. 
A second group begins teaching at noon but is expected to report 
to school several hours prior to twelve. Scheduling curriculum 
meetings during those non-teaching hours presents little difficulty.® 

In-service days scheduled within the school year. Nation-wide, 
more and more is being heard of the desirability of a longer school 
year for students and for teachers. Proponents of a longer year 
for teachers stress the need for more days when the professional 
staff of a school or school system can work together, planning, 
revising, studying. Occasionally much publicity is given to a school 
system, embarking upon a twelve-month year type of program 
for teachers. For most school systems, a twelve month teaching 
year is not for the moment possible. However, modifications of 
the idea are possible. 

Schools usually plan their calendars around a state-established 
minimum number of teaching days. In some situations the length 
of the teacher year is a number of days longer than the student 
year.® This makes possible work shop days scheduled at various 
times during the year. 

Merit raises are now a reality in many school systems. They 
are given for participation in after-school activities of all types. 
In some schools they are given for summer curriculum work. 

The variety of approaches mentioned in this short summary 
indicates the many possibilities which exist. Some way can be 
found in every school situation. Initiative, originality, a willing- 
ness to experiment—given these characteristics on the part of a 
school principal, ways will be found within the school day and 
year to schedule time for curriculum improvement work. 


PROBLEM SOLVING AS A MEANS OF EFFECTING 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Tf a curriculum improvement program within a secondary school 
is to be effective, the school principal must be actively involved 


SIn the Morrisville Junior-Senior High School and in the Benjamin 
Franklin High School of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, this procedure has 


been used. 


€ Pennsylvania State law mandates a minimum of 180 teaching days. In 


Bucks County, Pennsylvania, all public school teachers are on 200-day 
contracts. Four or more full days are scheduled by each school system of 


the County for teacher in-service work. 
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in it. As noted previously, this indicates that, in some instances, 
he is the one who gives leadership to the program; in other in- 
stances, although a different individual has responsibility for 
curriculum leadership, the principal is actively involved as he 
participates and encourages, as he shows understanding and sup- 
port of what is being done. The principal must understand the 
process of curriculum change. He must be able to give help when 
help is needed. In subsequent paragraphs, problem solving as a 
means of effecting curriculum improvement is discussed. Con- 
sideration is given to various steps essential to a problem solving 
approach. 

Identification of specific questions. Making possible group meet- 
ings does not insure curriculum improvement. Group meetings 
can sometimes continue over a period of time as nothing more 
than “bull” sessions, of value perhaps, but of limited value, A 
principal, after making it possible for his co-workers to get to- 
gether in group meetings, must also try to help them get together 
in-so-far as their thinking is concerned. In other words, he must 
try to help them identify and concentrate on specific questions 
of importance. In some instances, a question of concern to all will 
be obvious. (For example, the tenth grade is going on a class trip; 
plans for the trip are discussed at a grade level meeting.) In other 
instances, an individual in supervisory capacity will bring to the 
group a topic for consideration. (“We all accept the fact that 
students learn more and retain longer information which they 
obtain through their own investigation and research rather than 
through rote learning from textbooks. How do our teaching meth- 
ods show our acceptance of this fact?”) 

Problem or question identification of the types mentioned in 
the previous paragraph are very much in order, However, in all 
curriculum improvement procedures, there must be opportunity 
for teachers to identify and to work on questions which are of 
importance and concern to them. This statement of policy cannot 
be over-emphasized. Three points can be mentioned to stress its 
importance: (1) Teachers who are troubled by a problem of vital 
concern to them cannot enter with enthusiasm into consideration 
of another question which they consider much less important, (2) 
In those situations in which the principal or any other person 
retains the sole dominant réle, the entire curriculum improvement 
effort often remains identified with that person in the eyes of the 


— — 
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teachers. They are involved, but in something which is essentially 
someone else’s concern, not their own. (3) A major aim of good 
education is to help young people learn to think, to analyze and 
find answers to the problems and concerns with which they are 
faced. Teachers are best equipped to help young people acquire 
pertinent skills if they themselves have the opportunity to practice 
and use those skills. It is one of the responsibilities of the principal 
to help group members learn to identify for group consideration 
questions which are of concern to all.7 

It is important for the principal to remember that no matter 
from what source an idea for group work comes, it must not be 
acted upon unless or until it meets two criteria: (1) Itis considered 
a problem of importance by all concerned; (2) It has been dis- 
cussed sufficiently by group members so all have the same or 
approximately the same understanding of it. 

The importance of the chairmaws réle. An effective group chair- 
man can do much to help to make meetings valuable. The principal 
should understand the rôle of a group chairman. He should be 
able to perform this function himself and to help others learn to 
be effective chairmen. Mentioned briefly below are a number of 
points which relate to the chairman’s rôle in the workings of the 
group: 

(1) The chairman has major responsibility for helping the group 
identify a suitable area of work. With a group new to the cur- 
riculum improvement process, some preliminary work often helps. 
The chairman speaks informally with individual group members 
and makes it possible for them to air their concerns. The chairman 
also meets with administrative and guidance personnel to consider 
what in their opinions might be profitable areas in which to begin 
work. At the beginning of the first group meeting, the chairman 
makes it clear that the only concern of the group for this session 
and perhaps for several subsequent sessions must be to discuss 
what group members think that they as a group should work on. 
He stresses the fact that this is valuable use of time, that (a) 
mentioning and hearing others mention their concerns, and thus 
becoming more conscious of the entire school situation is a first 
step toward making possible improvement of the situation, and 
eae RA d to the Mackenzie-Corey book, Instructional 
jperative problem identification and of 
process (1). 


™The reader is referre 
Leadership for a discussion of coi 
other facets of the curriculum improvement 
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that (b) it isn’t ever possible for any group of people to have an 
immediate “meeting of the minds’”—discussion and thinking ideas 
through together are necessary first steps. If individuals in the 
group are willing to enter freely into subsequent discussion, the 
chairman says little. If he must keep the meeting going at first, 
however, he mentions three or four areas he has previously dis- 
cussed with others and tries to start discussion of them. 

(2) The chairman tries to be sure that sufficient time is given 
to problem identification. He wants to be certain that when a 
question or problem is finally decided upon, everyone involved 
has the same understanding of it. He can do this by trying to 
prevent monopoly of the discussion by one or two group members. 
(“Tom and Mary have expressed their opinions on this; what do 
some of the rest of us think about it?”) After an idea has seemed 
to “jell” he can try testing it in specific situations. (“We've been 
fairly general; how would this work in practice” or “If we work 
on this problem, what are some of the specific questions we would 
deal with. Let’s go around the table with everyone mentioning one 
question.”) He can take time occasionally for summarizing. (Sum- 
marization usually should be of outstanding ideas or decisions, 
not of details.) 

(3) The chairman is courteous but insistent about keeping the 
discussion on the track. He won’t hurt feelings if he uses ques- 
tions or statements such as: “Have we wandered a bit from our 
original idea?” “That’s an interesting and important point—but 
I don’t think we should spend more time with it or we will never 
get anyplace with our first question.” “There is general interest, 
in what you’re saying. Lets make a note of it and come back to it.” 

(4) The chairman brings the meeting to a close and points the 
thinking in the direction of the next meeting. This can be done 
by general summarization of the high points of the meeting. It 
can be done too by succinct summarization of what is to be done 
by group members between one meeting and the next. 

The importance of facts. After a group of individuals has de- 
cided to work toward solution of a cert: 
they must begin to look for information 
doing this, they must use the resources a: 
and they must look outside the group 
help group progress if he remembers a: 
two points: (1) Too much expression 


ain problem or question, 
which will help them. In 
vailable within the group 
for help. A principal can 
nd helps others remember 
of opinion with little basis 
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in fact often makes for group sessions which are “exchanges of 
ignorance” rather than constructive meetings. (2) No group should 
try to find all its own answers. Hours of study and research have 
been devoted to all kinds of questions of educational significance. 
Groups in individual schools should take advantage of what is 
already known. Several approaches which might help a principal 
help a group in its search for information are noted briefly. 

(a) Individuals bring to a group different backgrounds of train- 
ing and experience. From these backgrounds, they often can con- 
tribute much to group thinking and progress. Good ideas which 
teachers propose should be considered and tried. The key to using 
their ideas successfully in order to bring about curriculum change 
often lies in formalizing them. It is possible for an idea to be 
discussed in group session and for a teacher on his own initiative 
to try a new technique as a result of it. The idea in general is 
often lost to the group as a whole, however, unless within the 
group it is decided that teachers will try the idea in their classes, 
observe the results, and report back to the entire group at the 
next meeting. The principal can help a group chairman to learn 
to pick up on ideas in which there seems to be general interest and 
to ask for group opinion on trying them out. 

(b) More and more school systems are making a practice of 
bringing in consultants to help them work through their problems. 
This is as it should be. Outside thinking can stimulate the thinking 
of group members. Outside help can be of value in bringing to 
the group reports of recent study and research. Principals should 
be aware of and make use of consultant help available to them. 

(c) Sometimes it is not possible to obtain consultant help. In 
these cases, individuals involved in curriculum work must do some 
“digging” on their own. Recent books and periodicals can be ex- 
tremely helpful on many, if not most, topics. Group members have 
the responsibility of using printed materials to find needed in- 
formation. The principal as a group member shares this respon- 
sibility. He has the added responsibility of being sure that ade- 
quate materials are easily available for all concerned or that 
materials are obtained when needed. 

Experimentation in an actual situation. Ideas for curriculum 
change are good ideas only if they serve to improve actual class- 
room practice. Mention was made previously of the value of try- 
ing out new techniques in the classroom and of reporting results 
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to the group. This way of working is of extreme importance.® In- 
dividuals who are “afraid” to try something new are often heart- 
ened by hearing of the successes and difficulties of others. Indi- 
viduals who do not believe in a new idea are often encouraged to 
consider it more seriously by knowing that others are experiment- 
ing with it. Individuals who are, in general, content to “leave well 
enough alone”—in other words, to stay in a comfortable rut which 
they have fashioned for themselves—often find themselves jogged 
into action merely by being part of a group in which action is 
the order of the day. 

A principal working with his staff must stress one caution in 
regard to this need to experiment with new ideas. Experimentation 
does not mean one attempt. Teachers and students must learn new 
ways of working. An idea which is theoretically sound should be 
experimented with over a period of time by individual teachers 
and groups of teachers before any judgment is made regarding 
the idea’s value. 

Constant evaluation of the problem solving process. As indi- 
viduals work on curriculum improvement, they should be ex- 
periencing learning in two different areas: in the specific phase 
of the educational program under discussion and in the general 
area of group work. Constant evaluation of what is being done, 
of accomplishments, of lack of accomplishment, of reasons which 
have contributed to or detracted from progress is necessary. 

Evaluation can be oral with group members stating their opin- 
ions. Evaluation can be written. A small check or question sheet 
at the end of each meeting or group of meetings serves very well. 
Much information can be obtained from questions such as: 

(1) This meeting (group of meetings) has been of (great, some, 
little, no) value. 


(2) Some aspects of the meeting(s) which I liked best 
are——_. 


(3) Some aspects of the meeting(s) which I liked least 
are——_. 

(4) The meeting(s) would have been better i 

(5) Future plans for meetings should include——__., 

Evaluation for the sake of evaluation is a waste of time. A 


° Much emphasis in recent educational 
classroom research as a means of bringin, 
and change (2, 3, 4). 


literature is put on the need for 
g about curriculum improvement 
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principal can help to make evaluation of the curriculum improve- 
ment process worthwhile if he will make known to all the results 
of group evaluations and if he will insist that suggestions and 
criticisms be acted upon. 


CONCLUSION 


Many and diverse understandings and skills are essential for 
the individual who wishes to give effective leadership to a cur- 
riculum improvement program. Considerations noted in this ar- 
ticle deal only with part of the total picture. The administrator 
who is uncertain of himself in this area of curriculum leadership 
should not be afraid to try. There is no more effective way to learn 
than “by doing.” 

Nor should any administrator hesitate to introduce curriculum 
improvement work into his school for fear of lack of teacher 
acceptance of the idea. The question might be asked of any ad- 
ministrator: Are there any teachers in your school who would be 
interested in doing some type of curriculum work? How many? 
Who are they? If there are some—and there will be—the ad- 
ministrator should start with them. When several on a staff start 
one year and keep at it and are enthusiastic about it, the next 
year there are more, and the next, more. Administrators who are 
unconvinced should try it. Success has been achieved in many 
other comparable situations—why not in theirs? 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Hersert M. Hamun. The Public and Its Education: A Citizen’s 
Guide to Study and Action in Public Education. Danville, 
Illinois: The Interstate, 1955, pp. 299. $3.50 


The author begins and ends his book with the assertion that 
“citizens are responsible for the education provided by their 
schools” (pp. 9 and 249). In between, Hamlin defines the responsi- 
bilities of citizens for public education, indicates how citizens may 
discharge these responsibilities, provides an overview of public 
education, indicates the basic issues citizens must decide, and sug- 
gests aids in making these decisions. 

The Public and Its Education is highly organized, thus facilitat- 
ing its use as a handbook. It contains some 104 subheadings within 
twenty-six chapters which are then divided into eight major parts. 
Each part could be used separately. For example, if an adminis- 
trator wanted to start a citizens’ committee he would turn to 
Chapter 23. This chapter would explain the difference between 
school sponsored committees and independent committees. The 
author also discusses what the organization should be called, what 
part of the citizenry should be involved and whether members of 
the committee should be voluntary or selected. Hamlin is careful 
not to be dogmatic in his answers to these questions. His approach 
requires the reader to explore alternatives, 

In contrast to the practical nature of Chapter 23, Chapters 12, 
13 and 14 are devoted to a theoretical discussion of the expectations 
of public education. Here the author prods the reader into examin- 
ing his own thoughts about some of the existing value conflicts of 
our society. He then discusses what needs must be considered be- 
fore a group sets up purposes for public education, i.e., develop- 
mental task approach, survey of life problems, physiological and 
psychological needs. 

There are some interesting features in this book. One unique 
feature is a suggested practical list for a citizens’ library on edu- 
cation. It contains titles of about 170 books, 125 monographs and 
145 articles. Hamlin estimates the cost of this collection to be 
about $800.00. In Part Seven of his book, called “Valediction” 
the author predicts future trends in public education. His predic- 
tions are based on the assumption that “a people who have had a 
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limited experience in democrary, such as our people have had, will 
want more and more of it”. (p. 239) Finally there is a postscript 
in which the author defends his text from prior criticism. 

Unfortunately, the book’s usage as a guide is seriously handi- 
capped by the lack of page numbers in the Table of Contents and 
by the irregular use of chapter summaries. Also the text is too 
often redundant and too often interrupted by lengthy quotations. 
Despite these weaknesses, this reviewer feels that the book is valu- 
able in that it covers questions and concerns that educators and 
citizens, studying school problems, raise. 

PHILIP LAMBERT 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


J. M. Srepnens, Educational Psychology: The Study of Educa- 
tional Growth. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956, 


pp. 717. 


This is a revised edition of a thoughtful and carefully worked 
out text, whose first edition appeared in 1951. It is accompanied 
by a student workbook and an instructor’s manual. Nearly all the 
chapters have been rewritten and new materials used. Most of the 
references to journal articles are those of the forties and fifties, 
and the majority of books suggested for further reading are in the 
fifties. An occasional reference to a publication of lasting value is 
earlier, e.g., Bain’s Autobiography, 1904. 

In twenty-two chapters the author discusses in Part One, psy- 
chology and the study of educational growth: the content and 
scope of educational psychology; understanding educational de- 
velopment; locating and using published material. Part Two 
discusses physical and mental growth, growth in scholastic achieve- 
ment, and the rôle of non-scholastic factors. Part Three deals 
with physical and mental growth from the point of view of the 
teacher, discussing theories of general behavior, theories of learn- 
ing, using motivation and experience, providing guidance and re- 
inforcement, meaningful relations in learning and in problem 
solving, reducing interference and confusion, teaching for perma- 
nence and transfer, and administrative influences. Part Four deals 
with personal and social growth: personal and social adjustment; 
adjustment in major aspects of personality ; social patterns; major 
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forces and interrelations; guidance and the problem of goals; ad- 
justment and attitudes with emphasis on mental hygiene in the 
classroom; and the problems of the teacher and of teacher adjust- 
ment. A special outline table opposite page 1 gives page references 
to the text that follows and deals with various aspects of edu- 
cational growth. 

There is extensive reference especially to recent experimental 
studies, but whether or not too much space is given to theories 
that do not always explain is at least a question. The discussions 
are generally excellent and advice and warnings helpful. The 
author wishes to “get down to earth” and for the most part may 
be said to have done so. “Most of the hundreds of ‘do’s’ and 
‘don’ts’ in this textbook, for instance, were developed from ex- 
periments performed since the year 1900.” It is impossible at the 
present time to make application of all the experimental work 
that is available. But the student of educational psychology may 
wish that the emphasis were less on confusing or conflicting 
theories, and more completely on results of experimental and 
clinical studies. 

It is encouraging to find that the author makes a careful 
distinction between statistical and actual or practical significance, 
a distinction which is of great importance in the interpretation of 
experimental studies, but which even the authors of texts in 
statistics seem almost always to ignore. In other problems also 
the present author has discussed his material wisely and with good 
caution. 

Some will wish that the newer term, Mental Health, had been 
emphasized instead of the older term, Mental Hygiene, and the 
inadequate concept of Adjustment. : 

This is a valuable contribution to the study of educational psy- 
chology which is considered as “the systematic study of edu- 
cational growth or development.” It is perhaps for the more 
mature rather than the less mature student that it is most available. 
Extensive and well selected references are given; exercises and 
questions for discussions are included. 

An author index (pp. 699-706, three column: 


s) and a subject 
index (pp. 707-717) conclude the volume, 


: A. S. EDWARDS 
The University of Georgia 
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FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH. Exceptional Children. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956, pp. 428. 


Gracious acknowledgment “with the assistance of Lois M. 
Rynkiewicz” appears on the title page. According to the Fore- 
word, failing vision required help to complete work on the manu- 
script, but with this help there is no evidence of failing ability 
to produce another good book. Such a scholarly, clearly and well- 
written book is needed by teachers and parents who generally 
seem to have all too little knowledge and understanding of the 
many exceptional children in our homes and schools. 

There are thirty-two chapters. In Part 1, the author deals 
with dimensions of personality, special needs of exceptional chil- 
dren, and the problems of examinations and classifications of these 
children; Part 2 deals with superior deviates and discusses funda- 
mental concepts, general characteristics, personal adjustment, 
social relations, education and adult achievements of gifted chil- 
dren, with one chapter devoted to the manifestations of special 
talents in childhood; Part 3 takes up the intellectually inade- 
quate, the nature and causes of inadequacy, remedial efforts, and 
the feeble-minded in home, school, and community; Part 4 con- 
siders marked inconsistencies in development and special prob- 
lems involved, with special attention to speech defects; Part 5 
deals with the physically handicapped including the blind, deaf, 
brain damage, postencephalitis, epilepsy, other and multiple handi- 
caps; Part 6 discusses the deviate and social progress. 

With long experience in the field in which she writes, the author 
is able to bring a rich experience and excellent judgment to bear 
on the urgent problems of both superior and deficient children. 
It is notable that she does not fail to deal with problems some- 
times forgotten or neglected, or both, namely, those of feelings, 
attitudes, and personality problems of those who are often all 
too conscious of the wide differences between them and their mates. 
“Overcoming this feeling of difference thus becomes the first 
and most important task of those who deal with the problems of 
exceptional children, no matter what the nature of their deviation 
from the normal standard may be.” 

The discussions of diagnosis and classification are matched by 
those having to do with education and training. The examiner is 
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to look for the causes, not for one cause, and to recommend ior all 
the needs, and not one that has seemed to be “the cause.” Some 
children with deficiencies are more or less educable; others can 
take on a considerable amount of training if appropriate methods 
are used. Happiness for the child may depend, not on keeping him 
in the home where there is no proper provision for his training, 
but in putting him in the hands of those who are equipped to 
give him the help he needs. The book rightly puts emphasis upon 
the needs of the gifted children for whom the schools are the 
least well prepared. 

Reference to individual cases help in interest and clarity. There 
are seven pages of illustrations and six tables. Each chapter 
has well selected references. A name index (pp. 413-420), and 
a subject index (pp. 421-426) conclude the book. 

Teachers and parents will gain much knowledge about the under- 
standing of exceptional children by reading this book. They may 
also correct many of their common sense and sentimental notions 
about their children. The volume can easily be understood by 
those who have no special training in psychology. 


A. S. EDWARDS 
The University or Georgia. 
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Ducatp S. Arsuckin. Guidance and Counseling in the Classroom. 
Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Ine., 1957, pp. 397. $5.00. 

Cravos E. Buxton. A Guide to College Teaching. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1957, pp. 404. $4.95. 

Roaup F. CamPBELL and RusseLL T. Grece, Editors. Administra- 
tive Behavior in Education. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957, pp. 547. 

M. F. CrevcuH. The Slow Learner. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957, pp. 186. $3.75. 

Donaup D. DurRrELL. Improving Reading Instruction. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1956, pp. 402. 

G. A. Frecrer. Education in the Atlantic Provinces. Toronto: W. 
J. Gage and Company Ltd., 1956, pp. 112. 

Len O. Garser, Editor. Law and the School Business Manager. 
Danville, Illinois: Interstate Printers and Publishers, Inc., 
1957, pp. 331. 

D. E. M. Garpner. The Education of Young Children. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957, pp. 118. $2.75. 

Ori B. Grarr and Carvin M. Srreer. Improving Competence in 
Educational Administration. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1956, pp. 301. $4.00. 

Freprick Herzperc, BERNARD MAUSNER, RICHARD Pererson, and 
Dora F. CAPwELL. Job Attitudes: Review of Research and 
Opinion. Pittsburgh: Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, 
1957, pp. 291 (paper). $7.50 

R. A. Hovexin, Education and Change. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1957, pp. 150. $1.55. 

Arruur T. Jers. The Psychology of Adolescence. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1957, pp. 488. $5.00. 

Epwarp A. Krug. Curiculum Planning. Revised Edition. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1957, pp. 336. $4.00 

Epwarp A. Kruc, Custer D. Bascock, Jonn Guy Fowxxes, and 
H. T. James. Administering Curriculum Planning. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956, pp. 324. $4.00. 

M. M. Lewis. How Children Learn to Speak. London: George 
G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 1957, pp. 143. E.8/6. 

Lroyp H. Lorguisr. Vocational Counseling with the Physically 
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Handicapped. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1957, pp. 384. $5.00. 

NORMAN ap Marre, Auten R. Sonem, and AYESHA A. Marr. 
Supervisory and Executive Development: A Manual for Réle 
Playing. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1957, pp. 330. 

6.50. 

eee B. Moruiman and James A. Van ZWOLL. School Public Re- 
lations. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957, pp. 
556. $6.00. 

James Crark Moroney. Fear: Contagion and Conquest. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957, pp. 140. $3.75. 
Paut R. Morr and Donat H. Ross. Principles of School Admin- 
istration. Second Edition. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1957, pp. 451. $6.00. 

Dan A. Prescorr, The Child in the Educative Process. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ince., 1957, pp. 502. 
$6.50. 

Dacozrrr D. Runes. A Book of Contemplation. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957, pp. 149. $3.00. 

Leonard Hastincs Scuorr. A New Outlook and a New Culture 
for Rural America. New York: Bureau of Publications, 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957, Ppp. 38 (paper). 
$1.00. 


Mavro S. Sroxrs. An Interpretation of Audio-Visual Learning 
Aids. Boston: Meador Publishing Company, 1956, pp. 94. 
$2.00. 


Frorence B. STRATEMEYER, Hampen L. FORKNER, MarcareT G., Mc- 
Km, and A. Harry Passow. Developing a Curriculum for 
Modern Living. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. New 


York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1957, pp. 740. $5.50. 


Marion E. Turner, The Child within the Grou 
Self-Government. Stanford, Californi 
Press, 1957, pp. 93. $3.00. 

Mavrice D. Wootr and Jeanne A. WooLr. Remedial Reading: 


Teaching and Treatment. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1957, pp. 424. $5.75, 
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restrictions are placed on the amount of such special matter. Ordinarily 
an article may not carry more than one page of special matter to eight 
narrative pages. 

Double-spacing—Manuscripts should be typed, written on one side of 
the paper only, and double-spaced throughout including quotations, foot- 
notes, and bibliographical references. 

Footnotes Footnotes are to be numbered consecutively beginning with 
‘P, and should be on a separate sheet at end of manuscript. (Footnotes to 
tables carry the *, t, and t.) 

Titles.—Titles of articles should be brief, preferably three to eight 
words, with an extreme maximum of twelve words. 

Type style—Manuscripts are not to be marked for type style—this is 
done in the editorial office. 
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Books and other materials for review, and business communications 
should be addressed to EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, 
Warwick & York, Publishers, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Subscribers should notify the Publishers of change of address at least 
four weeks in advance of publication of the issue with which change is to 
take effect; both the old and new address should be given. 


The Publisher desires every subscriber to get all issues to which he is 
entitled. Hach journal is securely enclosed in a sturdy wrapper on which 
the subscriber’s name and address have been printed, and is delivered 
directly to the Post Office, postage prepaid. Second-class matter is han- 
dled less by postal employees than other mail; moreover, if the Post Office 
is unable to make delivery, a notice to this effect is sent the Publisher and 
the magazine returned. Consequently, it is doubtful if one journal in 
many thousands is actually lost in transit. 


But after an issue has been delivered to the proper address many things 
may happen to it—it may be diverted, or misplaced, or borrowed and not 
returned. For this neither Post Office nor Publisher is responsible. How- 
ever, a subscriber who does not find a given issue in its assigned place may 
innocently make a claim of non-receipt. No claim for non-receipt of an 
issue can be honored unless made within four weeks after arrival of the 
next succeeding number. In order that a claim may arrive within the 
time limit it should be addressed to the Publisher—not to an agency. 


WARWICK AND YORK Publishers BALTIMORE 2, Mp. 
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